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Landscape Gardening. 

There is in many persons even of intelligence and libe. 
rality of feeling, a secret recoil at the mention of orna. 
mental arts—a fear that their introduction among our 
citizens would prove inimica! to that virtue and simplici 
ty of manners, which can alone establish and perpetuate 
our institutions. This is a natural feeling, and doubtless 
to a certain extent arises from just views; but when en- 
tortained towards those arts which serve gnly to improve 
the intellect and purify the taste, it does them great in- 
wistice. Indeed, their cultivation, instead of being con. 
avcted with luxury and licentiousness, will often be found 
to operate as a check upon these evils; and this we be. 
lieve is especially the case with that art which serves to 
improve the attractions of the country, and to render 
more delightful the enjoyments of home. 

A remarkable characteristic of the people of our na. 
tion, isa fondness for change. This is beneficial to a 
certain limit, as it impels to industry, to enterprize and 
improvement. But it is often carried to such an extent 
is to becoine a positive evil. It results in a restlessness 
vu habit which approaches that of some of the wandering 
nations of Asia. We are dissatisfied with the present 
good. We let go the happiness within our power, and 
grasp at otherenjoyments, often beyondourreach. This 
constant motion and unsettlement cannot do otherwise 
than exert a pernicious influence. Even the permanen. 
cy of our republican edifice is hazarded by it, for what 
foundation can endure upon a moving massofsand? And 
how is this to be prevented, how is this evil to be over. 
come? A powerful means would certainly be to induce 
4 taste for moral improvement, and for embellishing the 
scenery about our homes, which would greatly contribute 
to the increase of our attachment to them, and to make 
us satisfied and contented. A love of nature, it is said, 
1s @ love of our country ; not less so, then, is nature when 
unproved by art, and applied by our own hands to in- 
creasing the attractions of our native land. 

The moral effect of improvements of this nature has 
been frequently pointed out. “In Scotland,” observes a 
lute writer, “the regularity and polish even of a turn- 
pike road, has some influence of this kind upon the low 
people of the neighborhood. They become fond of regu- 
larity and neatness, which is displayed, first upon their 
yards and little enclosures, and next within doors. A 
taste for regularity and neatness, thus acquired, is extend- 
od by degrees to dress, and even to behavior and man. 
ners.” The fascinating beauty which sometimes distin. 
guishes “the cottage homes of England,” where roses, 
honeysuckles, and jasmines, cluster’ around the white 
walls, is said to contribute powerfully to the preservation 
of the moral habits of the octupants, by inspiring a taste 
for domestic enjoyments, instead of a desire for the com. 
pany and noisy bustle of the tippling shop. 

In urging the importance of a greater attention to 
ental nAeg we are far from desiring an extrav. 
pester mi y expence. We never wish to see in this 
' y, euch an extent ef ornamental grounds, as is 80 
equently to be met with on the other side of the Atlan. 


“ec, where whole square miles are exclusively appropriat- 


la 








*d to this purpose. Our object is not se much to recom- 


mend expenditure, as to direct it in such a way as to pro 
duce the greatest effect. We must remonstrate against 
the exceedingly unwise method, so repugnant to all taste, 
in which the improvements of a farm are not unfrequent- 
ly commmenced and carried on, The first thing, when a 
spot is fixed on for a house, if it be in a new country es. 
pecially, is to cut down all the native trees and shrubs 
within several rods of it. The proprietor then sets to 
work and applies his whole resources to build as large a 
house as possible. When the work is completed his funds 
are exhausted ; he can make no further improvements 
about his house, it is left standing, dreary and alone, per- 
haps unpainted, an unsightly broken fence to enclose it, 
and the nakedness of the yard only relieved by an old 
barrel, a pile of wood, and broken hoops and boards, 
Sometimes indeed a more finished appearanco is present- 
ed; the house is neatly painted, a handsome grass plat 
extends befere it, and a picket fence encircles it. But 
still there is a sad deficiency in shade. A rew of Lom. 
bardy poplars, or half a dozen plum trees, are the most it 
can boast of. Now, instead of expending so much in 
erecting large and showy buildings, let at least a small 
sum be reserved for improvements in planting trees and 
shrubbery. Half an acre of ground about a house, and 
fifty dollars appropriated to planting it, would contribute 
far snore to its appearance, than two thousand dollars ex- 
pended in additional embellishments of the house alone. 

There is no way in which the same amount of orna- 
mental effect can be produced as by planting. Look for 
instance at some of our villages which are proverbially 
handsome. What gives them their beauty? Not the 
architecture, for this frequently has but comparatively a 
sinall share. Many villages are by no means beautiful 
which have even a lavish expense bestowed upon their 
buildings. It is the taste displayed in introducing the 
graceful trees with which the streets are decorated ; it is 
the ornamental shrubbery which embellishes the small 
yards in front of the neat private dwellings; and all this 
is effected at a most trifling expense. 

But as planting alone, without a judicious arrangement, 
cannot produce nearly so pleasing an effect as where such 
arrangement is adopted, we shall proceed to offer some 
hints upon the subject. 

A garden has been defined as “a place where, by the 
aid of culture, vegetable productions may be raised, more 
excellent in kind, and more pleasing in distribution, than 
in the ordinary growth of nature.” An ornamental gar. 
den, therefore, is where the beauties of nature are accu. 
mulated on one spot, freed from a mixture of what is un. 
sightly or not positively pleasing, and arranged so as to 
form the most agreeable assemblage as a whole. 

Formerly it was the universal practice to dispose all the 
parts of ornamental grounds generally, in squares, right 
lines, circles and other mathematical figures; and a regu. 
larity of arrangement was observed amounting sometimes 
tothe utmost stiffness. ‘This has, and moreespecially as it 
relates to shrubbery and trees, given way to the modern and 
more improved style ; to freer and more varied forms; to 
a plan of embellished nature, imitative of the scenery ofa 
reallandscape. The old style addressed itself more to alove 
of novelty than to the taste; hence grotesque and imita- 
tive forms were largely introduced ; trees were shorn in- 
tothe form of pyramids and statues, hedges were made 
to resemble smooth walls, and every effort was made 

To form with verdure what the builder formed 

With stone. 
From the novelty of such objects, many, even at the pre. 
sent time, prefer the old style, but the pleasure arising 
from this love of novelty is soon exhausted. But the al- 
most endless diversity of the natural landscape presents 
an inexhaustible store of new forms. 

The uniformity produced by straight walks and alleys 
bordered by regular rows of trees, another characteristic 
of the old or geometrical style, though pleasing at first, 
soon becomes tircsome. The visitor enters the ground 
and passes from walk to walk, and it is all the «ame. 








The dimensions shrink, from this uniformity, and howey. 


er finished it may appear, it ceases to interest him. He 
looks along the long straight walk, and though it may be 


lined with beautiful trees, it is only a repetition of the 
same thing over and over, and why should be gofurther ? 
No new beauties are to be developed; he finds the same 
long vista constantly before him; he becomes fatigued 
and turns list'essly away, But let the walks be winding 
and every step leads to some new scene; every turn dis- 
plays new and constantly varying bevuties. The geoinct- 
ric style, however, though frequently, is not always ne. 
cessarijy Connected with uniformity ; and whenever it is 
adopted by those who still prefer it, as great a variety as 
possible should be studied. ‘Thus for instance, let the 
walks be of every variety, now broad and open, now shad- 
ed and narrow, at one time opening on a distant land. 
scape, at another leading to a rocky glen, a cascade or a 
fountain. 

Confining ourselves to the modern or natural style, 
we shall proceed to offer some remarks on its charac- 
teristics. Landscape gardens in this style generally pre- 
sent either picturesque, or what is termed gardenesque 
scenery. Picturesque scenery is a fac-simile imitation of 
natural scenery; the trees and shrubs constituting it are 
planted, as in natural forests and forest-groupes, such as 
a painter would wish to copy ; every appearance of art is 
concealed, and it exactly resembles a real landscape, ex- 
cept in the greater variety and profusion of pleasing as- 
semblages within a smaller space than can be found in 
nature. Its effect as a whole, only, is studied. In gar- 
denesque seenery, not only the veneral cffect is studied, 
but the separate beauty of the different trees and shrubs, 
and herbaceous flowering plants, are also displayed; art 
is not concealed, and although the effect of the individual 
parts at a near view issought, yet at a distance the whole 
appears to groupe so as to form a pleasing whole, as in 
picturesque scenery. ‘The picturesque is calculat- 
ed to please particularly the admirers of landscape 
scenery in nature; the gardenesque not only these, but 
the florist and botanist also. When herbaceons flowers 
are introduced inta picturesque scenes, they are allowed 
torun wild, and the soil is left uncullivated about them ; 
but when they are made to form a part of gardenesaue 
scenery, they should receive the highest cultivation, so as 
to exhibit them individually tothe best advantage. In 
picturesque scenery, the trees may be allowed to grow 
thick or irregular, provided they form an agreeable 
collective effect ; but in the gardenesque, every thing ir. 
regular or rough should be removed, which would pre- 
vent a neat and finished appearance. 


In gardens consisting chiefly of herbaceous flowering 
plants, greater regularity of arrangement is admissible 
than in one comprising only trees and shrubs ; and is in 
some cases to be preferred, as less skill is required in the 
arrangement. In general the best effect is produced, 
where the beds are of regular figure, and are arranged so 
as to form a picturesque whole. Thus, in the accompa. 
nying plan, (Fig. 1,) the beds are all regular figures, 
being circles. ‘ The simplicity of the circular form,” 
says Loudon, “is a great recommendation to it, both in 
point of beauty in itself, and in regard to setting off the 
flowers to advantage, each circle being as it were a nose- 
gay; it is besides the most convenient form for culture, 
and for renewing the soil. The different diameters of 
the circles, and their different disposition on the turf, 
will produce a variety and intricacy of outline, that can- 
not be attained by any other means whatever.” In the 
plan here given, the large beds are supposed to be planted 
with flowering shrubs, and the smaller chiefly with flow- 
ers. The best effect is produced where shrubs and flow- 
ers are planted in separate beds, not only because they 
do not harmonize when too closely intermixed, but they 
cannot be cultivated to so good advantage. One of the 
most common errors, and one of the greatest defects im 
most ornamental gardens, is that of promiscuously mix- 
ing these together. The beds in this plan are never nearer 
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toeach other nor to the walk than a certain distance, for in- 
stance three feet. They may be from three to twenty 
feet in diameter. The intermediate space is a ‘dry 
smooth shaven green ;” and a winding walk passes round 
the whole, beyond which are groups and masses of the 


Fig. t. 
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larger trees. It will be observed that, as the garden has 
the greatest extent diagonally from the house, it is left 
open in that direction, in order to give the appearance of 
a more extensive prospect. ‘The above plan, with a few 
alterations, is taken from Loudon’s Magazine. 

Where herbaceous flowering plants alone are employed 
to fill the beds, the same rules of arrangement will apply, 
substituting the taller for the shrubs, and placing the 
more humble in the smaller beds. Their size should, 
however, in this case be diminished. 

The disposition of the plants in the beds, so as to pro- 
duce pleasing assemblages, as well as to harmonize in 
forming a whole, is a subject for the exercise of much 
thought and skill. In general those plants which are 
placed in close proximity, should not be widely different 
from each other in some leading expression of appear- 
For instance, each group or mass may be limit- 
ed for the most part to varicties of the same species, or to 
apecies of the same genus. In others, different gencra 
of the same natural order may be comprised within a bed. 
Evergreens, such as pines and spruces, should be group. 
6d together; and broad and narrow leaved plants should 
unite, oach in their separate clumps; as the magnolia 
and tulip tree on the one hand, and the acacias and Ro. 
binias on the other. Sometimes, however, a resemblance 
in some points, and a contrast in others, produces a pleas. 
ing effect. In a small flower garden, says Loudon, 
‘‘which I very much admire, I have seen a group com. 
posed of myrtles and China roses, placed alternately in 
quincunx order, the larger plants being in the center; 
and in my opinion, a bettcr effect was produced than if 
the two specios had been in separate masses; the rich 
green color of the myrtle’s leaves, forming a ground to 
the boautiful white of the flower; tho light and elegant 
foliage and pendant bloom of the rose ; the mingled color 
and the associations connected with both, made an im- 
pression upon mo which I shall not easily forget. In 
the same garden there is a group consisting of an acacia, 

a sumach, and a laburnum. ‘Tho light feathery clegance 
of the acacia, the broader and more shadowy plumes of 
the sumach, an¢ the pendulous clusters of flowers of the 
laburnum, compose a little picture of the most highly fin. 


ished oharacter.” 
(To be continued ) 
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Wo publish the following letter simply to prevent 
Messrs. Whitmarsh & Co. from supposing that we are in 
the least disposed to suppress any thing which is calcu. 
lated in the least to clear them of the charge of fraud. 
Wo say calculated, because this letter was undoubt. 
edly intended to have that effect; but if the reader 
will only compare this letter of Mr. Fancher with his 
first one, (sce page 11 of this volume,) we think he can. 





not but come to the conclusion, that it is a mere quibble, 
contradicted by his first statement, and destitute alike of 
truth and fairness. The falsehoods to which Messrs. 
Whitmarsh and both his agents have resorted, render it 
necessary for us to utter our opinions with less grace of 
speech than we should be glad to use did the case per- 
mit. Mr. Huntington having utterly failed to sustain him. 
self, has showered on us in the Northampton Courier, ev- 
ery epithet of vileness, accompanied with the threat of 
personal violence, should an opportunity present itself ; 
while his principal, Whitmarsh, has published an appeal 
in the New-England Farmer, which is a tissue of false. 
hood from beginning to end. Among other things he 
charges us with refusing to publish communications 
which he * knows” we have received in favor of his 
seed, and of “ suppressing an important part of Mr. Fan. 
cher’s [first] letter.". There is not even the shadow of 
truth in either of these assertions; and they are intend- 
ed, like the rest of his letter, to create the belief that we 
are actuated by malice in exposing his baseness, and to 
excite the sympathies of the public in his behalf, on the 
ground that we are unwilling to do him justice ; whereas 
we have published every thing we have received in his fa. 
vor, while we have suppressed at least half a dozen com. 
munications approving of our exposition and condemning 
him in the strongest terms. Now, after a months delay, 
Mr. Fancher has been induced to say what he would have 
said in the first place, could he have said it with truth. 
Hear him : 


Northampton, F'eb. 9, 1837. 


Mr. Tycxer—Sir; I regret that it becomes ne- 
cessary to say any thing more concerning the dis- 

osal of a few papers of Mulberry seed, which I sold 
fast spring: but from the remarks that appeared in 
the second number of the Genesee Farmer of the 
present year, I feel called upon to reply to them, as 
you have given the impression by those remarks 
that I deceived, and this too intentionally, those to 
whom sold the seed.(1) Had you acted on that chris- 
tian principle by which you and I profess to be gov- 
erned, you would not have accused me of deception 
without some evidence that such was the fact. My 
letter of the 31st Dec. was not to corroborate Mr. 
Huntington’s statements any more than yours. It 
was a mere relation of facts without any intention 
to favor either party. Let ussee if there is any ap- 
pearance of deception on my part, in the sale of the 
seed. 

In the first place I told all who purchased of me 
and allto whom | offered it for sale, that it was not 
the Morus multicaulis,(2) but Chinese, except Rey- 
nolds & Bateham, to whom | delivered a package 
with an accompanying letter,(3) which [supposed 
would give them all requisite information. I re- 
member very distinctly stating to Mr. Bradley that 
it was notthe Morus multicaulis,(4) (although he 
thinks to the contrary,) and his saying at the time, 
that he supposed the Morus multicaulis and the Chi- 
nese Mulberry was the same, as he states in his let- 
ter ofthe 10thofJan. Withregard to the genuine- 
ness of the seed I only asserted that it was the seed 
which Mr. Whitmarsh brought from Europe, and 
this is all I could say, as it had not been tested. 
Again, Mr. Bradley states that * from Messrs. Rowe 
& Fancher’s conversation, I all the time supposed 
it was the Morus multicaulis, and that the Morus 
multicaulis andChinese mulberries were the same.” 
How could Mr. Bradley draw such a conclusion 
from Mr. Rowe’s and my conversation, when the 
sold the seed to Mr. Bradley? In July I called at 
Mr. Rowe’s with Mr. Bradley, which was the first 
time I ever saw Mr. Rowe, and then the mulberries 
were up which came from those very seed. (5) 

I could have sold all the seed I had; even one 
man to whom I can refer you said he would take 
the whole, but I told him as distinetly as I did the 
others, that it was not the Morus multicaulis, and 
therefore he did not take any. If it was my inten- 
tion todeceive, or “ not to undeceive” those to whom 
I offered the seed, why did I not sell the whole and 
receive some profit from it, as any deceiver would 
have done, instead of selling only seven papers 
and receiving very little 2(6) 

Yours with respect, J. S. Fancuer. 





(1) His letter conveyed this impression much stronger 


fact is | never saw Mr. Rowe till ten weeks after [| 
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than our remarks; for ho did not even intimate that he 
told any one of the purchasers that the sced was not that 
of the Morus multicaulis. 

(2) This statement is contradicted by the purchasers, 
If it is true, why did he not make it in his first letter, 
when it was the very point in controversy. It is prepos. 
terous, and no one acquzinted with the subject can for 4 
moment credit it. 

(3) Here is another falsehood. He delivered no letter 
to Reynolds & Bateham, as we are assured by the gentle. 
men themselves, ‘ 

(4) This is positively denied by Dr. Bradley, and be. 
sides, had he thus told him, he would not havo taken the 
seed. 

(5) This is a mere quibble. Dr. Bradley did not pre. 
tend that he saw Mr. Fancher and Mr. Rowe together. 
Mr. Rowe told Dr. Bradley he would take the seed if jt 
was the genuine Morus multicaulis or Chinese mulberry 
seed. Mr. Fancher, who was at Dr. B.’s house, assured 
him of its genuineness in a manner that left not a doubt 
on Dr. B’s mind but the seed was that of the Morus mu. 
ticaulis, though he is not positive but his suspicions wers 
lulled by Mr. Fancher’s using the term Chinese mulber. 
ry instead of Morus multicaulis, as he supposed, as did 
every one one else, that they both meant the same thing. 

(6) This question is easily solved. The gentleman al. 
luded to was probably more suspicions than those who 
were cheated of their money, and it is fair to presume 
that he required a warranty of the genuineness of the 
seed, which would of course prevent the honest salesman 
from ‘ receiving some profit of him.” 





The gentleman whosent us the annexed extracts, 
says: “The varnish for wood work is excellent, 
having used it myself. [ also used it on the front 
of my brick house, where it has formed a coat im- 
pervious to water, and gave a handsome color 
The churn dasher is a small matter, to be sure, but 
is most decidedly superior to the common one, and 
abridges the labor of churning fullv one half, and 
lessens the time in the same proportion.” 

Varnish for Pales and coarse Wood Work. 

Take any quantity of tar, and grind with it as 
much Spanish brown as it will bear, without ren- 
dering it too thick to be used as a paint or varnish, 
and then spread it on the pales or other wood as soou 
as convenient, for it quickly hardens by keeping. 

This mixtrue must be laid on the wood to be var- 
nished by a large brush, or house painters’ tool :and 
the work should then be kept as free from dust and 
insects as possible, till the varnish be thoroughly 
dry. It will, if laid on smooth wood, have a very good 
gloss, and is an excellent preservation of it against 
moisture ; on which account, as well as it being 
cheaper, it is far preferable to painting, not only for 
pales, but for weather-boarding, and all] other kinds 
of wood-work for grosser purposes. Where the glossy 
brown color is not liked, the work may be made ot 
a greyish brown by mixing a small proportion of 
white lead, or whiting and ivory black with the 
Spanish brown.— Operative Mechanic. 

Improved Churn Dasher. 

An improvement in the dasher of the common 
churn has been made, by which that kind of churn 
is considered by many to be, for common purposes, 
equal if not superior to any in use. 

The dasher turns on the handle by being fixed to 
itby a pivot. The dasher is merely two cross pie 
ces, say three inches square, put together by being 
let into each other, which then form four wings. 
These are cut beveling on each side, atan angle of 
forty-five degrees, so that they stand diagonally, the 
whole being very similar.to the wings of the lite 
windmills (so called,) which are set up on poles, 
be turned by the wind. 

As this dasher goes down in the milk, it turns one 
way on its pivot in the lower end of the handle, and 
as it comes up itturns the other way ; and this prt- 
duces an agitation of the milk better calculated for 

roducing the butter than any method ever yet 
ieee. It is so efficacious in its operation, that 
the churning must be performed moderately, or the 
butter will come too soon, and be swelted, as it # 
technically called by some. 
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_ Fisher the inventor of this dasher, obtained 
b mata fe in England for the discovery. The 
churning with this dasher is not attended with that 
splashing of the milk, so troublesome in the churn 
with the common dasher.— Nicholson’s Farmer's 


Assistant. 








Notices of Culinary Vegetables, 


New or recently introduced, worthy of General 
Cultivation inprivate Gardens or for the Mar- 
ket. By the Conpucror. 

We continue our remarks upon this subject, with 
the hope of paving the way for the more general 
cultivation of improved varieties. We expect, by 
another season, to obtain more information respec- 
ting many new kinds which have originated in Brit- 
ainand France, and which we have seen named in 
the catalouges of seedsmen; we are well aware 
that some which prove valuable in the mild climate 
of these countries are worthless, or scarcely worth 

rowing here. But our seedsmen are enterprising, 
and we shall expect to see every thing new introduc- 
ed; we shall therefore mention such as are said to be 
valuable, that those horticulturists who are ever do- 
ing good in the cause of gardening, and who with 
praiseworthy zeal spare neither time nor expense to 
ascertain the worth of any new variety of vegetable 
or fruit, may give them a trial; and if they find 
them to possess the merits which have recommend. 
ed them to notice, to urge their general cultivation. 

We shall endeavor ourselves to prove all the kinds 

in our power, and the results we shall speedily lay 

before our readers. 

A great variety of names of cabbages and lettu- 
ces are to be found in the seedsmens’ catalogues, 
but many of them are synonymous; and in some 
instances, where twenty or thirty sorts are mention- 
ed, not more than half are really different. We 
hope the London Horticultural Society will contin- 
ue to arrange, classify and correct the nomenclature 
of all the most useful culinary vegetables; and none 
need it more than the lettuces. ‘They might be put 
into groups, and these groups divided into sections, 
something in the following manner :—Common let- 
tuces, first those with curled, and second those with 
smooth leaves, without heads; Cabbage lettuces, 
first white cabbage lettuces and, second green cab- 
bage lettuces ; Coss or ice lettuces, first white cosses, 
and secand green cosses. This is onlyan idea of 
the moment, for a method of grouping them to- 
gether, and may be altered, improved or discarded 
forsome other. A similar mode of classification 
might be adopted with cabbages. But we proceed 
to the enumeration of the varieties. 

Lerruces.—Many new varieties are named in 
some catalouges,but the qualities we are not inform- 
ed of; they are stated, however,to be excellent. The 
following are some of them;—Naples cabbage, 
Royal cabbage, Meterelle cabbage, Grand Admira- 
ble, Versailles, Turkish and Red Chartreuse: we 
should prefer to give these a trial before we recom- 
mend them to general cultivation, for fear they 
should provesynonymous with older sorts. There 
are in cultivation for the market in the vicinity of 
Boston only four or five kinds, and, we presume, 
though we are not able to state, not many more in 
the vicinity of New York or Philadelphia. These 
are the early curled Silesia, Tennis Ball, Royal 
Cape, Hardy Green, and the Ice or common coss; 
but we have seen catalouges with upwards of forty 
Varieties enumerated. We certainly do not believe 
that near all these are distinct, and if they were, 
they cannot possess individual merit enough for 
the cultivator, toput himself to the trouble of grow- 
ing the whole number. This innumerable mass of 
hames only tends to create confusion, without being 

ol any permanet benefit. The coss lettuces are not 
#rown to any extent in this country: whether it }s 
owing to the peculiar climate, or from ignorance of 
the mode of managing the plants, we are unable the 
‘0 say : we have never seen any of very great ex- 
cellence, though their cultivation was attended with 
much care, and we are inclined to believe it is from 
the former cause: our warm and dry summers in- 
duce a rapid growth, and the plants run up to seed 
before their heads are matured. 

Imperial.—Under this name we have cultivated 
4 variety which deserves tobe extensively grown; the 
heads are large and solid, and the plants are not so 
4pttorun up to seed as some other sorts. It approx- 
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imates somewhat to the kind cultivated as the Roy- 
al Cape, but is superior to that. We can highly 
recommend it. 

Early Dwarf Head.—This is another sort which 
we have found to be worthy of general cultivation 
for an early crop. The heads are small but very 
solid, and in this respect it has the advantage of the 
old kind known as the Tennis ball: it is, also, a 
more delicate looking lettuce than the latter, and 
its heads attain perfection at quite as early a period. 

The varieties of lettuces first named in this arti- 
cle we hope to give some account of at the end of 
the season. Those of our friends who know any 
thing of their merits will confer a favor by commu- 
nicating such information to us at an early period. 


CappaGes.—T he early Dutch,early York, Drum- 
head, Savoy and Red Dutch varieties, have been 
so long almost exclusively cultivated, and the names 
have become so familiar to market gardeners, that 
it is almost impossible to persuade them to try any 
new sort. As long as the purchasers of these vege- 
tables are satisfied with such as are brought to mar- 
ket, it is of littke consequence to the raiser wether 
they are an old or new variety ; they sedi well, and 
that is sufficient :,they do not take into consideration 
the great difference in the production of a crop from 
a given quantity of land; and rarely deem it of 
sufficient importance even totry the experiment, to 
see what variety is the most profitable in this res- 
pect. With vegetables, as with fruits, there must 
bea demand for superior sorts before the market 
gardeners will make exertions to raise such. Un- 
til the Urbaniste, Passe Colmar, and other such 
pears were known, the Messire Jean was a saleable 
fruit; but the latter is now thought but little better 
than an Iron pear; so it will be with vegetables: 
the merits of new kinds must be made known, and 
the zealous and industrious marketman will culti- 
vate a few of the more choice with the common, un- 
til the former will be alone demanded, and the latter 
be thrown aside as unworthy of growth. 

Large Pancalier Green Savoy of Tours.—This 
is a fine variety of the Savoy, and deserving of ex- 
tensive cultivation for winter use. During the sea- 
son of 1834 we raised several plants, but the ear! 
setting inof winter prevented their attaining their 
full size; they were, however, sufficiently grown 
to warrant us in recommending this new kind as 
very superior. 

As sorts worthy of trial we would mention the 
early Dwarf Russian, the Dwarf Portugal and the 
Hounslow cabbage; the two first are recommended 
by Mr. Gordon of the London Horticultural Society’s 
garden, and the latter is said to be a new and fine 
sort, lately raised, and the seed of whichis not yet 
in the catalouges of the English seedsmen. It can 
probably be procured another season. 

In addition to the above we find the following in 
some catalouges :—Early Royal Dwarf, (producing 
two crops in the season,) and Monstrous French 
Savoy, both of which are strongly recommended. 


Broco.its.—T hese are not yet cultivated to much 
extent; but they are liked more now than formerly, 
and we have no doubt will soon be in great demand: 
they are easier grown than cauliflowers, and are 
equally as goodwhen cooked. The best sort is said 
to be the new Russian drawf. The purple Cape 
answers well for a general crop. 

CrLery.—The old white sort continues to be 
generally grown; several new sorts have been 
introduced, but they have not been grown 
only in private gardens. This fine vegetable 
is not yet produced in much perfection ; the 
roots are small, and, generally, commosed of a 
mass of weak, spindling and tasteless, shoots, 
instead of large strong ones, brittle, tender, and of 
fine flavor. The old system of growing this esti- 
mable vegetable, in trenches, is now exploded, and 
the more rational mode of treating it like other 
plants is beginning to be practised here. We hope 
certainly, for the credit of what knowledge we 
possess in gardening, to see celery grown in great- 
er perfection, whether old or new sorts. 

The Italian and Kentucky varieties are stated 
to be the best; we have never tried these, and the 
names are new tous; those which we can recom- 
mend are the Giant Red and White, both excellent: 
they may be grown to the weight of eight or ten 
pounds a root in a good soil and with ag care. 

Ravisues.—Some new varieties have been lately 
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produced, which are highly esteemed, and are re- 
commended as superior to the old sorts; they are 
mostly of French origin. The following variety is 
stated to possess excellent qualities :— . 

The Radis rose demi-longue.—It is of a fine 
bright scarlet color, and is intermediate between the 
long and round rooted kinds. It is stated to be 
very earley, handsome in appearance, of excellent 
quality, and to remain longer in porfection than any 
of the long rooted varieties: it is well adapted for 
growing is frames, and, probably, for early forcing. 
— Boston Mag. of Horticulture. 





Importance of Agriculture. 


If the whole population of the Union should be 
collected upon New-England, if her commerce and 
manufactures were then to be increased in still 
greater proportion than this increase of the popula- 
tion, from what shores, and by what navies should 
the provisions for her supply be freighted? Eng- 
land, on an extent of territory considerably less than 
that of New-England, contains a population equal 
to that of the whole United States, at the last cen- 
sus. Yet such is her confidence in the resources 
and products of her own agriculture, that the impor- 
tation of all such articles as they can supply is re- 
strained. How wonderful is the spectacle, when 
having provided for herown consumption, we see 
that narrow island, loaded and crowded with its 
millions, exeelling the world in arts and commerce, 
imparting from the stores of its abundant fertility, 
grain for the food of the people scattered over this 
broad continent. What an illustration is this of 
what agriculture may be made to accomplish! Yet 
all the improvements that have made the agriculture 
of that country so productive, date back to a period 
little beyond the last half century. Before this time 
land was looked upon as a source of power, rather 
than of revenue. The object of cultivation was a 
mere and a very wretched subsistence. The only 
modes of cultivation, were those which descended, 
like their religion and their laws, from their ances- 
tors. 


Such, however, since that time, has been the 
progress of improvement, itis now doubtful, wheth- 
er, with all the advantages of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, the advances om in manufactures have 
much exceeded those made in agriculture. In the 
meantime, the increase of her population has only 
been equalled by that of the United States. The 
stock to be maintained from the products of the soil 
has multiplied in a still greater ratio. A greater 
luxuriance in the productions of the earth, the fruit 
of aricher culture, has added to the size and impro- 
ved the symmetry of the domestic animals. At the 
beginning of the last century, the average gross 
weight of the cattle brought to the market in Smith- 
field, did not exceed three hundred and seventy 
pounds, and that of sheep, twenty-eight pounds ; the 
present average weight of cattle in the same mar- 
ket, is eight hundred pounds, and of sheep eighty 
pounds. And the limits of improvement are by no 
means supposed to be attained. It is the opinion of 
practical men, best acquainted with the subject, that 
the raw produce of the Island might well nigh be 
doubled, without any greater proportional expense 
being incurred in the production. 


Previous to 1763, no improvements had been 
made in the agriculture of Scotland. There was 
no rotation of crops; fallows were unknown ; the 
processand the implements were alike wretched ; 
neither turneps, clover, or potatoes, had been su 
much as heard of, but corn followed corn in unbrok- 
en succession. To introduce the new systems which 
havs been attended with so much improvement, has 
been the work of a few names, as well entitled to 
the memory and honors of posterity, as any that are 
borne on the pages of history. It willbe the dawn 
of a brighter day to this interest, when more ade- 
quate justice is done by public opinion, to the merits 
and services ofits benefactors. Thetitle of Father 
of Scottish Agriculture, conferred on William Daw- 
son, was an expression of public gratitude, searcely 
less honorable to his countrymen thantohim. By 
the system of culture which he introduced, the pro- 
duction has grown to be twelve times oye than 
formerly, while the fertility of the soil is kept up 
with a proportionate increase of profits.—[Hazen’s 








Address to the Essex Agricultural Society. } 
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Management of Bees. 

Mr. Tucker—Your correspondent is a great lover of 
Honey Bees, and has kept thei for the Jast ten or twelve 
years, during which period, notwithstanding much atten- 
tion to his hives, he has had to deplore the loss of many, 
by the inroads of their most insidious, invincible, and de. 
structive enemy, the Bee Moth or Web Worm, in which 
alone he has found to exist the sole obstacle to keeping 
bees with profit and satisfaction. [t has therefore been 
and is now a great desideratuin with your correspondent 
and with many bee lovers and raisers of his acquaintance, 
to discover some mode of preventing the ravages of this 
wily foe to the prosperity of the industrious bee. Hith- 
erto they have not found out a thorough preventive, 
suchan one as willenable the owner of bees to kecp them 
now with as little trouble as they cost our fathers and 
grand.fathers before the web worm was known. 


The mode of guarding bees against the attacks of this 
worm which your correspondent has found most effect. 
ual, is that of simply raising the hive during the warm 
season of the year, by a pebble or block under each cor. 
ner, so that it will stand about three fourths of an inch 
from the bench, and then slipping thereunder a piece of 
lath or very narrow shingle, under which the worms are 
seen to harbor, requiring the bee keeper every morning to 
look for and crush them, keeping all cracks about and 
between the hives, where there are top hives, tightly put- 
tied up- This method, if carefully followed, would be al. 
most an effectual remedy, but when there are many hives 
kept, its execution thoroughly would be too great a tax 
on the farmer's time, and would moreover expose him very 
frequently to the danger of being stung by his bees. It 
is all important in this mode of management to have the 
hives so located as to render an easy approach to the 
hives from the rear practicable, indeed it is generally bet- 
ter to have the bench that supports the hives so placed, 
that they can be conveniently examined on all sides. 


Your correspondent has tried the plan of placing the 
hive on a flat stone, without the desired effect—the 
worms being generated thereon as on the wooden stand. 


He has, during the last year, kept some of his bees in a 
dark, tight apurtinent in a garret, about thirty feet from 
the ground, having united four strong swarms into one 
colony, but there also he found that the web worms nu. 
merously abounded in about a month after the bees were 
introduced, being generated among the small particles 
of wax and other matter which in that time had collected 
to the thickness of about half an inch on the floor, imme- 
diately under that part of the ceiling of the garret to which 
the bees had fastened their comb. Thus proving that the 
woth or miller flies higher in search of a place for the 
deposite of its eggs, than some persons suppose, 

Your correspondent has yet to try a plan said to be 
successfully practiced in Louisiana, of placing tho hives 
(made rather longer than usual) directly on the earth, 
on which it is said the worm will not be produced. He 
had it also in contemplation to try a hive made of red ce. 
dar boards placed on a stand of the same wood, thinking 
that possibly a contact with this wood may be as much 
avoided by the miler, from whose egg the bee worm is 
produced, as it is thought to be by the clothes moth. 

A bee hive has recently been patented, about which 
much glass is used, the patenteo alledging that the bee 
moths havo a great aversion to glass or metal, so that per- 
haps the simple placing of the hive on a surface of tin, 
sheet iron or zinc, might be effectual. 

In conclusion your correspondent indulges: the hope, 
that thero may be a plan in use by some of the numerous 
readers of the Genesee Farmer, in the management of 
their bees, which successfully counteracts the evil com- 
plained of, wi'hout requiring the constant attention the 
method he has described as most efficient demands; he 
therefore hopes that this communication will draw the 
attention of such persons to the subject, so that if there 

be a method by which these rascallybee destroyers can be 
easily defeated, bee raisers may all be informed of it. 





Dist. of Colambia, 1837. A (would be) Fansua. 


Live Fences. 

Mr. Eprror—The increasing scarcity of timber for 
fencing, and the short duration of the common rail fen- 
ces when materials for their construction can be found, 
has induced many farmers to look with some anxiety to the 
future, and begin to enquire what measures for enclosing 
and securing their fields it would be the most advisable to 
adopt. But two courses seem to present themselves ; the 
stone wall and the live fence or hedge. Over a large part 
of Western New-York, the first cannot be had except at 
a very great expence, and we have no knowledge that the 
last has ever succeeded to such an extent or certainty as to 
justify its general adoption. Besides it does not seem to 
be clearly ascertained what kind of tree or shrub would 
succeed the best with us for the purpose of making fence ; 
some proposing the varieties of thorn, some the red cedar, 
and some the three thorned acacia or honey locust. All 
have been tried to some extent I believe, yet the result of 
the experiments have not been laid before the public, ex- 
cept in a few instances. Perhaps there are few ways in 
which farmers and others who have tried making live 
fences, could confer a greater benefit on others than by 
making full reports of what they have done, for the Far- 
mer. I would therefore in the name of thousands of iny 
brother farmers request those practically acquainted with 
the matter to give us the results of their experience ; 
stating the kind of tree or shrub used, the kind of soil 
and exposure, the method of planting, and whether the 
process was successful or otherwise, the time since it was 
planted, and the present state of the fence. From a li. 
mited observation it would seem that the thorns used 
abroad and introduced here, are not exactly adapted to 
our climate, or that from some other cause they frequent. 
ly fail. Ifthe three. thorned locust should be found suf. 
ficiently hardy and adapted to our soils, it would probably 
be superior to most if not all other trees for the purpose of 
making an impassable fence. I have a few trees of this 
kind which have been growing some ten or twelve years, 
and passed our winters without injury until the last, when 
the tops of the largest and most vigorors suffered severe. 
ly. The smaller ones were unhurt. Perhaps by adopt. 
ing the plan recommended in the following extract of a 
letter from Judge Buei, and confining them to a low | 
growth, they may be placed beyond the reach of danger 
from our winters. The Judge says: 





“I feel a strong confidence, that a substantial fence 
inay be grown from the honey or three.thorned locust, in 
six, or at most seven years, from the seed, and at a less 
expence than it will take to build and maintain any good 
fence two years. "Upun this last point, however, I am | 
not prepared to give data—yet I will hazard a calculation. 
Twenty plants are amply sufficient for a rod, and of course 
1000 plants will plant 50 rods. The 1000 quicks at one 
or two years old, will cost $5. Three men will ned 
plant them in a day. Allow a day and a half every year 
for cleaning and clipping the 50 rods, This will require 
nine day’s labor for the six years. Estimate the labor at 
one dollar per day, and it gives for the labor and plants | 
$17, or 34 cents a rod, as the expence of growing and 
planting a live and permanent fence, proof against the 
depredations of boys and bulls. Treble this sum and call | 
the expence one dollar a rod, what a pittance it is com. 








'| ble to be overflowed with water. 


Objections Continued.—No. yy], 

We are not unaware that many of the sentiments ex. 
pressed in our last essay, are ata wide variance with pop. 
ular opinion ; yet we think our positions are sustained by 
universal experience. In what locations or under what 
circumstances are roads generally found to be in the worst 
condition? We answer, and it seems to us we shall be met 
with a general responce—the worst roads are to be found 
in places where pathmasters haye been to work, especial. 
ly where they have made that indiscreet and extravagant 
use of the plough and scraper ef which we complain, 
There are, undoubtedly, some locations at which it may 
be necessary to elevaie the main track of roads above the 
natural surface of the ground. ‘This will happen when 
roads are to be made on ground lying so low as to be Jia. 
But in such cases the 
elevations should be composed of materials differing wide. 
ly from such as can be taken from gutters opened at their 
sides. A process like that of turnpiking may be necessa. 
ry too, in ravines or hollows, in which water can have no 
passage off on either side. In such cases there must be 
side gutters to conduct the water downwards, until jt 
comes to a place where it can be turned off. We grant, 
therefore, some exceptions, although as a general rule we 
object to the practice of constructing roads after the man. 
ner of turnpikes. We object to this not only nor chiefly 
because it involves a heavy and needless expense, but be. 
cause, in most cages, and always when the soil is like 
that which prevails in Western New-York, it makes bad 
roads, ‘The practice of constructing roads in the form 
of turnpikes is objectionable for several reasons which 
have not been suggested. 

Ist. Roads constituted in that form are generally if not 
always composed of bad materials, and the materials, 
bad as they may be, are rendered worse by being broken 
and intermixed, as they are by the opsrationsof the plough 
and scraper. Elevated roads are generally composed of 
two strata of soil, or two layers of surface earth. On 
the line of the honored track, the natural soil is, in gen. 
eral suffered to remain where it was, though not often 
without being disturbed to its disadvantage. This is 
covered with another stratum or layer of soil, taken from 
the side gutters. Here then is accumulated a pile, fre. 
quently a deep pile, of heterogenous matter, much of 
which is of vegetable origin. Of such materials it is im. 
possible to make good roads. Clods, muck, and earth 
containing many vegetable remains, are among the most 
unfit materials to be used in the construction of roads. 
And yet these are the very substances of which many of 
the roads in the country, perhaps the major part of them, 
are composed, 

Another objection which we offer to the practice of 
making roads in the form of turnpikes is, that it limits 
travel to a narrow space, and thus renders nearly useless, 
sometimes entirely so, all the other parts of roads. The 
deep side gutters which generally exist, in connexion 
with roads formed in this manner, impose on travelers in. 
convenient restrictions. The roads too, as traveling is 
limited to nearly one set of tracks, are subjected to a ser. 
vitude of needless severity. Although it may in most 
cases be proper and expedient to take special care of one 
central track, to make it good and keep it so, yet we 
think traveling should not in ordinary cases, be restrict. 





pared with the advantages afforded by a fence of this de. ! 
scription. ‘The lowest price of a post and board fence is | 
$1 per rod. It will last twelve years and requires 5 per | 
cent te mend and keep it in repair. 
tra fence in protecting the hedge. I plant near an exist. 
ing partition fence and exclude cattle while the growth is 


tender. Cattle will seldom eat browse whiie they have 
good pasture.” 


I have used no ex. 


This was written some five or six years since, and ma. 
ny others as well as Judge Buel were about that time en- 
gaged in the growth of hedges; and can of course now 
speak conclusively of the best plants, and the probability 
of success. These are the men, who on the subject of 
live fences should speak out, and by their wisdom and 
oxperience, remove the doubts, enlighten the ignorance, 
and confer a lasting benefit on many a 


Youne Farmer. 











Onondaga Co. Feb. 1837. | 


ed tothis. It would we are satisfied, be far better, in all 
eases where the form and texture of the ground will ad. 


| mit of it, to bring the whole road into requisition, clear 


it of obstructions, smooth its surface, and thus render it 
fit for the use of travelers. This would in most cases 
cost much less than to plough and throw up, as the prac- 
tice is, while the advantages resulting from it would be 
very great. 

In closing this part of our subject, it may be usuful to 
inake some explanatory remarks. It is not supposed, 
that throwing up roads, and thus giving them an eleva- 
ted and convex form, does, in all conditions of the ground 
produce the like disastrous effects. In many instances, 
its effects are not disastrous, in any degree. When the 
ground is gravelly and dry, where it contains only, oF 
chiefly earthy substances without vegetable intermixture, 
roads may be constructed in the manner of which we are 
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speaking, and be rendered in a good measure, substantial 
and durable. In such cases, the evil complained of, con- 
gists chiefly in the misapplication of labor, and not ae 
much in damages to the roads. But what we maintain 
is, that even in the cases here supposed, the expensive la. 
por of ploughing, ditching, and throwing ap with the 
scraper, is altogether useless. On ground answering to 
this description, roads equally good, to say the least, and 
in several respects more pleasant and convenient can be 
made, without these laborious operations, and with very 
little expense. D. B. 
Marcellus, Onondaga County, February, 1837. 


On the Cuiture of Peas. 

Mr. Tucker—The sevson will soon come when the 
Farmer must resume his toils to provide for another win. 
ter; and as the two preceding sammers have been unpro. 
ductive in relation to corn and wheat, and may continue 
so for seasons to come, I think it a duty I owe to socicty, 
especially to the agricultural department, to communicate 
my method of raising peas, as they are a good substitute 
fur Indian corn for feeding cattle, sheep, horses and swine, 
and they generally produce better in cold seasons than in 
hot; and if the farmer has a surplus over his own wants, 
they always sell more readily than corn, and for an equal 
if not better price. 

About eighteen years ago, I had two acres of ground 
prepared for peas, and as I was called from home the 
morning I had calculated to sow them, my farmer made 
the inquiry how he should sow them, not being used to 
raising peas. I supposed he meant whether in drills or 
broad cast ; and I replied, “ just as you sow wheat.” I 
left him; but he wished to know how much seed he should 
sow on the acre—and he sowed 1} bushels to the acre. 
The custom with farmers at that time was to sow three 
or four bushels on the acre, and the product was gene- 
rally from ten to 15 bushels the acre. After I supposed 
my peas were up I made a visit to the field, and to my 
surprise found them so thin that I could hove walked 
over the ficld without treading on a vine, and called the 
man to know how much seed he put on; and he said 
“just as you told me, two bushels and a half.” I smiled 


killing would produce it; but not one stool appeared, and 
from that day to this I have not been troubled with chess, 
without it was sown with the wheat. 

Smut and the Hessian fly have been my greatest wheat 
enemies, yet for fifteen years I have had but one crop 
spoiled by them, or even injured. A gentleman, a Qua. 
ker, was at my house, to whom I was relating that my 
wheat crops had been somewhat injured occasionally by 
the above two enemies. He said they were easily over- 
come. It seemed with him rather a secret, but at last he 
condescended to inform me. It was to soak seed wheat 
in a strong brine of common salt and niter for twelve 
hours or more; then after draining, sift on the wet seed 
fresh slacked lime, sufficient to cover the seed all over, 
which was done by working it through with a rake or 
shovel, and is better to lie until thoroughly dry before 
sowing. From that day tothis I have prepared my seed 
as above. Except in one instance I have had no trouble 
with smut or the fly since. 

It would be well to communicate the circumstances of 
the above exception. My seed had been prepared in the 
above way for several years, and one of my farmers find. 
ing that he had no trouble from the smut or fly, sowed five 
acres without preparing his seed, on a fine piece of fal- 
lowed ground. It madea fine growth before winter, pass. 
ed the winter uninjured, and on the first of May appeared 
very fine; but about the 20th of May it began to turn 
yellow, and about the first of June I went into the field to 
see what had befallen the wheat, It had lost its beautiful 
appearance, and I found it infested by the fly, and so ful- 
ly that one third of it never headed out, and it did not 
produce five bushels to the acre. Since that time I have 
uniformly prepared my seed as above, and my crops have 
never been injured. 

I have seen some accounts in the Genesee Farmer here. 
tofore, of preparing seed wheat as above stated, but not 
with so long repeated results with such perfect uniformi- 
ty, withthe striking exception above noticed. As to the 
order in which the fly propagates itself, I have seen noth- 
ing satisfactory, but I have supposed that the nit was de. 
posited on the new forming berry by a winged insect. I 
have supposed that the chrysalis remains in the state we 





at the misunderstanding, and said, “ well we will let it 





'| find it at the time of and before harvest, until the follow. 


be for an experiment;” and a profitable one it was. I || ing spring, or until about the time the wheat blossoms, 


gathered from the two acres seventy-six bushels and one 
half of beautiful peas. The kind of pea was the small 
yellow, which is the only profitable one for the farmer. 
The green pea and the marrowfat are fine for the table, 
but not for feed. I have, since the above experiment, 
followed it out to this time, and with satisfactory results, 
and from me almost the whole town have learned to raise 
the pea with profit. Our average crops are, one year 
with another, about twenty bushels product to one of 
seed. One observation further is needed: Many far- 
mers mix oats with their seed peas, under an idea that 
the oats will keep the pea from falling ; but it is a mistak- 
en notion, it does not; but seems to weaken the pea vine 
and almost destroys the crop. ‘Two quarts of oats mixed 
and sowed with a bushel of peas will reduce the crop to 
one half of what would otherwise have been produced. 
This has been fully ascertained by experiment. 


On the Culture of Wheat. 

I soe by your papers that some controversy yet remains 
in regard to the transmutation of wheat to chess. The 
ideais unphilosophical, and I would almost say ridicu- 
lous. It was thirty-nine years last October since I mov. 
ed into the town now called Danby, and commenced 
farming. Finding what little wheat there was in the 
country was mixed with more or less of chess, I inquired 
how itshould be so in anew country. They told me that 
the wheat when hurt by the winter produced chess, and 
also if it was fed off by sheep or geese; and one man told 
me that it would not grow from the seed. I therefore 
picked out a little chess and sowed it in a mellow spot of 
ground, and in a few days found it up and flourishing. 
I had prepared new fallow and went 16 or 18 miles to 
find clean seed, and found it. The winter was very hard 
and killed several little patches of wheat. I watched the 
vacant spots with care, to see the chess appear if winter 


{| 


| when it bursts its bonds and becomes a winged insect, and 
| deposits its nit or egg on the forming berry. Ifthis idea 
‘is correct, I can see how it is that brine and lime can 
produce a cure, by destroying the gum}; otherwise I can. 
not see what protection or benefit it could be, on the 
common idea that it is deposited in the blade in the pro. 
gress of vegetation. 

I transmit to you the above facts without theory, think- 
ing that facts are more profitable to the agriculturist than 
theories. Lewis Beers. 


Danby, Tompkins Co. N. Y. February, 1837. 


The Difference, 

In the north of Germany, and in all the countries bor. 
dering on the Baltic, the quantity of ardent spirit, or bran. 
dy as it is there called, that is drank, is astonishing, and 
would hardly be credited by those who had not witnessed 
such excessive drinking. ‘This brandy is distilled from 
the potato, that root being deemed better for this purpose 
than grain. The consequence is, that while we on this 
side the Atlantic eat our potatoes or feed them to our 
cattle, and manufacture our grain into wet ruin, the Eu. 
ropeans drink their potatoes, and send their grain to sup. 
ply the demand in thiscountry. For our parts we should 
prefer having the potatoes made into sugar, as can easily 
be done, and haying the grain used for food, instead of 
being converted into whisky; and such we think would 
be the voice of a majority of those who are now puzzled 
to procure their Brea. 








Great Meeting in Philadelphia. 

We have with pleasure examined the Report 
made atthe meeting in Philadelphia, on the subject 
ot silk culture.—T he committee have no hesitation 
in saying that the Silk Culture in the middle and 
northern States at no distant period will rival the cot- 
ton aud rice crops of the south— 

















That the quality of silk obtained from American 
cocoons is equal to that of Italy and that it can be 
made at less expense in America than in Europe and 
that a large profit may be realised, even at the low 
price of three dollars per pound— 

That three hundred and ten good cocoons will 
weigh a pound— 

That when cocoons shall be raised in abundance 
they may be afforded at 124 cents per pound, and 
that the raising of them even at that price will be a 
profitable concern, and as lucrative to our farmers 
as the growing of cotton by the southern planters at 
19 cents per pound— 

or the present price or value of foreign raw silk 
is for 


Bengal,- - - - - - - $4 265 to 6. 
China, - - - - - - - $5 40 to 6. 
Italian, - - - - - - - $6 00 to 7. 


That although labour in Americais much higher 
than in Kurope—yet when American ingenuityshal} 
be as faithfully applied to the structure and improve- 
ment of silk ap | as it has been to the oonstruc- 
tion of cotton and woolen machinery that we shall 
more than compete with our rival European man- 
ufactures, especially as the articles we shall first 
bring into market will principally consist of plain 
staple goods, such as stuff for vesting, sewing silk, 
plain ribbons, pocket handkerchiefs—the machinery 
for which need not cost over one eighth the expense 
of machinery for a cotton factory to turn out the 
value of goods producing an equal or even greater 
profit. And when made by power loom, and of 
American silk, may yield a protit of 25 to 30 per 
cent. 

The amount of sewing silk used annually in the 
United States is ammazing; and to manufacture 
even enough of this article to supply the demand, 
capital to almost any amount could be profitably 
employed, and with only little expense of machine- 
ery. 

Remarks.— We give our unqualified approbation 
of the sentiments emb odied in the committee’s Re- 
port. Itis worthy of the perusal of every silk grower 
in the United States and every friend to its prosper- 
ity. That the manufacture of silk at the North 
will yet become as important to us as the cotton 
and rice in the south we verily believe. 

The superiority of American silk is acknowledged 
by the best judges. Silk made in a high northern 
latitude is always considered superior to that grown 
in southern climates. This fact is well established 
in China. The dealers say that in Canton silk 
grown in the northern district is uniformly 20 per 
cent higher than that grown in the most southern dis- 
tricts. 

It is confidently belived that silk will yetbe grown 
and manufactured in Americaat less expense than 
in Europe, and that we shall export not only the 
raw material but the staple article made from itata 
good profit. 

We think that raw silk may yet be made at a 
price even less than 3 dollars by the pound, proba- 
bly at about 2 dollars. 

The people of Massachusetts under the protection 
of government or State bounty, are privileged 
above most others, being allowed one dollar for 
every ten pounds, or ten cents per pound for all 
cocoons by them raised. Also 50 cents for the reel- 
ing of every pound, and 50 cents forthe throwing or 
twisting of every pound—making two dollars bounty 
on every pound sewing silk, nearly or quite enough 
to pay all the expense of rasingt he cocoons—reel- 
ing and twisting, leaving every pound of silk a clear 
profit to the grower. 

The Philadelphia Committee allow 2480 cocoons 
to make a pound of raw silk. This is a generous 
allowance, perhaps a medium quantity. But worms 
well fed willyield cocoons, 2000 of which will 
yield a pound of silk—We are confident that 
good American sewing silk will fetch as much in 
market as the best Italian—our merchant tailors 
even prefer it. 

What better profit can the yankee farmer desire, 
who from cocoons of his own raising, ean reel and 
make sewing silk which will readily sell at 10 dol- 
lars by the pound, and when he can take at least 100 
— of silk from an acre set with Chinese mul- 

erry? Let posterity, nay let the year 1840 or ’42 
decide the question, and we think a few individuals 
will doit the next year.— North. Cour. Pie 
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Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture, 
We make the following extracts from the 2d vol. 
of the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of this 
state, published in 1823: 


Sensible of the necessity of being in season, I 
began planting the 9th of May, and planted some. 
thing less than an inch deep, because the ground 
was very moist. Anxious to ascertain the best meth- 
od of grewing this root, we prepared our ground in 
three different ways, viz. in 4 foot ridges, drill ma- 
nured, 30 inch ridges, manured in the same manner, 
and thirdly, on a level, manured promiscuously. 
On each four foot ridge, I planted two rows, about 
8 or 10 inches apart: on the narrow ridges, but one 
row; on the level, the rows were from 12 to 16 inch- 
es apart. There was but afew days difference, 
in the time of planting the wide ridges and a part 
of the narrow ones, yet that difference was conspi- 
cuous till the middle of September, when thelast 
planted ones came up with the first, so that they 
have a uniform aspect, save that those on the single 
row ridges seem rather the most thrifty, and have 
by far the advantage, in point of size. Afew, we 
shanted as late as the first of June, some as late as 
the 25th of May, but they have clearly demonstra- 
ted the utilityot planting earlier. 

But to proceed more regularly with our three 
modes of cultivation, the double rowed ridges are 
rather less trouble in the outset, because you have 
but one drill to manure for two rows of carrots; it 
is otherwise with the single ridges ; but when we 
come to the weeding, we shall find the labour vast- 
ly in favour of the single ridges, inasmuch as the 
plough is a more expeditious weed killer than the 
hoe. After the first hoeing of the single ridges, the 
plough does nearly all the labour; add to this, the 
importance of having the ground frequently mellow- 
ed, oneach side of the row, while the double row 
ridge can have it moved on only one side of each 
row ; there is a space of S or 10 inches, between the 
rows, that must be kept clean by the hoe, to the 
manifest danger of the plants, especially while 
amall. As to those planted on a level, I dislike to 
say much about them; it is a mode too tedious to 
merit a recommendation, though I doubt not, that on 
a soil naturally inclined to the light, as great a 
qantity can be raised as in any other way, but it is 
- aun job; the hoe and bended back must do 
all. 

Very different is it with the single ridge method. 
When the plants have been up 15 or 20 days, they 
should be hoed and thinned to the distance of 4, 6, 
or 8 inches apart; four inches is full close enough, 
and six inches is better; eight is not too much for 
a great product, if the land be very rich; depend 
on it, there is nothing lost by giving them plenty 
of room. If the business of thining be delayed, 
till the plants have attained the size of one’s finger, 
the labor will be four times as much as at the time 
of first hoeing. Iam not very good to work, and 
yet I can hoe and thin 4 of an acre in a day, when 
the plants are small. 

After this work is done, nothing more is to be 

dreaded ; the other hoeings are mere play spells. 
After the second hoeing, we introduced the plough 
into our field, and made use of it as often as it was 
required to check the growth of weeds; the first, 
and mayhap the second ploughing, will not admit 
of turnigg the furrow from the row; but as soon as 
the plants have taken root, soas to support them- 
selves, 1 take a very narrow plough, and turn 
the furrow from the row, letting the land side 
come as near to the right hand side of the row 
as possible, without disturbing the plants ; after | 
have gone through the field in this manner, I set 
the plough in where I left off, and retrace my steps, 
turing the furrow to the ridge ; after this, I go through 
witha pretty close toothed rake, and comb up the 
tops that happened to get buried by the plough. 

The double rows were managed in a manner sim- 
ilar tothe single or 30 inch rows, so that the same 
mode of ploughing applies in either case. 

Lam decidedly in favour of the single ridges, first, 
because they are cultivated with less expense; 
secondly, they are more productive by the acre. 
We have not far from an acre and a quarter of car- 
rots this year, and if we are not grossly mistaken, 
we shall have 600 bushels to the acre ; we have 
taken up several rows that exceed that ratio; those 
planted on the level, are the least productive of any. 





THE GENESEE FARMER 


The land on which this crop is growing, 1s not in 
a condition to produce more than 40 bushels of corn 
to the acre; so hereare 15 bushels of carrots to one 
of corn; and 24, or at most 3 bushels of carrots, 
will make as much beef, pork, mutton, milk, or 
horse- flesh, as one bushel of corn. The expense 
of cultivating an acre, need not exceed $20, after 
the ground is manured; say $5 for the expense of 
ploughing up and manuring, and $10 more for the 
rentof the land ; here then are 600 bushels for $35, 
less than 6 cents per bushel. My calculations are 
certainly not wild. I have laid the expense full 
high, and the amount of the crop full low. I am 
confident of being able to grow 800 or a thousand 
bushels to theacre, even on our rough, uneven land, 
yea, even in Poundridge. Why, then, is not this 
plant well worthy of cultivation. The labouring 
man, who has but 10 or 15 acres of land, might 
make himself an independent farmer, by proper at- 
tention to the root cultivation ; his land would soon 
become rich, and instead of being the servant of 
others, he might serve himself alone. _ 

What, then, is the objection to this kind of farm- 
ing; does any one want experience, let him seek 
it by small trials, say 4 of an acre for the beginning, 
and if he employs good land, good seed, and good 
cultivation, my word for it he will be high’y gratified 
with the result. If the want of an implement to 
sow the seed is an objection, for$15 he may have 
his object obviated. 
lam far, however, from supposing, that the culti- 
vation of carrots will come into general use at once, 
but I believe that good policy would induce the cul- 
tivation of them to asmall extent, though notto the 
exclusion of other crops; every farmer might cul- 
tivate half an acre, or an acre, without interruption 
to his ordinary business. 
My calves are generally fed for three or four days 
with new milk from the cows ; they are then fed for 
three or four weeks with such skimmed milk as is 
not soured, a little warmed, and afterwards the milk 
from the dairy is given to them in the same manner 
that it is given to the hogs, for about five months ; 
after which they are fed through the winter (with- 
out shelter) in the same manner the dairy cows are 
fed; and as each calf through the summer consumes 
about as much milk as would, if givento hogs, make 
100 lbs. of pork, I calculate that in the fall they cost 
$5 each, and to winter them they cost $5 more. 
And it is worth about $10 to carry them through 
the second year, when they are good cows; and at 
three years old, my stock, raised in this way, are 
excellent cows and oxen, and are worth more than 
those that cost $30 at a year old, unless the same 
expensive feeding is kept up.—Levi AM Kean, of 
Dutchess. 

On Fining Maple Sugar. 

The Sweet obtained from the maple tree is un- 
doubtedly the purest known : but from mismanage- 
ment in the manufacture of it, it frequently becomes 
very — Its value is lessened, while the ex- 
pence of making itisincreased. I am sensible that 
the method which I shall recommend is not alto- 
gether a new one, and that it is more by attending 
to some apparently minute and trivial circumstances 
in the operation, than to any new plan, that my su- 
gar is sogood. Much has been written upon, and 
many useiul improvements have been made, in that 
part of the process which relates to tapping the 
trees, and gathering and evaporating the sap, &c. 
but still if the final operation is not understood, 
there will be a deficiency in the quality of the sugar. 
I shallconfine myself to that part of the operation 
which relates to reducing the syrup to sugar, as it is 
of thefirst importance. My process is this :--When 
the syrup is reduced to the consistence of West-In 
dia molasses, I set it away till it is perfectly cold, 
and then mix with it the clarifying matter, which is 
milk or eggs. I prefer eggs to milk, because, when 
heated, the whole of it curdles; whereas milk pro- 
duces only a small portion of curds. The eggs 
should be thoroughly beaten, and effectually mixed 
with the syrup whilecold. The syrup should then 
be heated till just before it would boil, when the 
curd rises, bringing with itevery impurity, even the 
colouring matter, or a great portion of it, which it 
had recived from the smoke, kettles, buckets, or re- 
servoirs. The boiling should be checked, and the 





scum carefully removed, when the syrup should be 
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slowly turned intoa thick woolen strainer, and left 
torun through at its leisure. I would remark, that 
a great proportion of the sugar that is made in our 
country, is not strained after cleansing. This is ayn 
error. If examined in a wine glass, innumerable 
minute, and almost imperceptible particles of curd 
will be seen floating in it, which, if not removed’ 
render it liable to burn, and otherwise injure the 
taste and colourof it. A flannel strainer does this 
much better than a linen one. It is indeed indigs- 
pensable. As to the quantity of eggs necessary, 
one pint to a pailful of syrup is amply sufficient 
and half as much will do very well. Inow putmy sy. 
rup into another kettle, which has been made per- 
fectly clean and bright, when it is placed over 
quick but solid fire, and soon rises, but is kept from 
overflowing by being laded with a long dipper. 
When it is sufficiently reduced, (I ascertain this by 
dropping it from the point of a knife, while hot, in- 
to one inch of cold water—If done, it will not im- 
mediately mix with the water, but lies at the bottom 
in a round flat drop,) it is taken from the fire, and 
he foaming allowed to subside. A thick white 
scum, which is useable, is removed, and the sugar 
turned into a cask placed on an inclined platform, 
and left undisturbed for six weeks or longer, when 
it should he tapped in the bottom, and the molasses 
drawn off. It will drain perfectly dry ina few 


days. 

The sugar made m this manner is very nearly 
as white as lump sugar, and beautfully grained. 
We have always sold ours at the highest price of 
Muscovadoes ; and even when these sugars have 
sold at eighteen cents, ours found a ready market at 
twenty. Two hands will sugar off 250 Ibs. in a 
day. From the scum taken off in cleansing, I us- 
ually make, by diluting and recleansing, one sixth 
as much sugar as | had at first, and of an equal qual- 
ity. 

Itis not of much consequence as it regards the 
quality of the sugar, whether eare be taken to keep 
the sap clean or not. The points in which the 
greatest error is committed, are, neglecting to use a 
flannel strainer, to strain after cleansing—to have 
the sugaring kettle properly cleaned—and to remove 
the white scum from the sugar.—E, W. Clark, of 
Oswego. 

On the Management of Sheep: 

There are two subjects, connected with the rais- 
ing of sheep, to which I beg leave to direct your at- 
tention. The one is, the most proper time of the 
year to turn the bucks into the flock—the other is, 
the shearing of lambs. On the former subject my 
practice differs from most farmers. Iam an advo- 
cate for raisingearly lambs. The practice of keep- 
ing the bucks away till the fore part of November, 
I believe pernicious, and one cause why so many 
flocks degenerate. [t is unnatural. Providence 
has pointed out the best season for animals to breed; 
at that time the females are in season, and I do not 
believe we shall gain any thing by altering the 
course of nature. We suffer every other animal 
to take its own course. My arguments in favor of 
the practice of suffering the bucks to lie with the 
flock during the whole season, are the following :— 
When the bucks are turned into a flock late in the 
season, so many of the ewes are in season at the 
same time, that the offspring are feeble. The cold 
winds and frequent storms of the spring, together 
with the difficulty of keeping sheep confined at that 
time of the year, ] have found more destructive to 
lambs than the cold nights of winter. It is also 
more difficult to keep late lambs over the next win- 
ter. Early lambs are also more apt to have lambs 
the first year. My practice is to keep my sheep 
sheltered from rain by open sheds, and shut up the 
sheep and lambs about one week ina warm stable ; 
and when they are a month old, they will eat hay 
with the flock. But the sheep must be continually 
kept up with corn and succulent vegetables, or they 
will neither give milk for their lambs, or bear fine 
wool. 

There isone more benefit which arises from the 
practice of raising early lambs, which is, the oppor 
tunity it gives for shearing them inthe summer. 

I have had two years’ experience in that practice, 
and am much pleased withit. My wool averaged, 
when washed perfectly clean, twenty ounces to the 
lamb, and sold for fifty cents a pound. The fleeces 
of the yearlings, having been well washed on the 
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's back, average about two pounds and a half. 
anode was dhe bent I ever sheared. It was of 
short staple, but even, and exceedingly fine and 
coft. Itis well known to the growers of fine wool, 
that the fleeces of yearling sheep are not good, be- 
cause the outer ends of the wool are coarse and 
dead. Hence it is necessary to clip such fleeces, 
before they can be manufactured into fine cloth. 
his evil is wholly remedied by shearing the lambs. 


The time for shearing lambs is generally suppos- 
ed to be about the first of August; but if lambs are 
allowed to fall in the winter, I think that almost a 
inonth too late. They ought to be sheared as early 
as possible,that the succeeding fleece may have more 
time to grow,and that the lamb may beeased of his 
“eumbrous load,” before the hot weather is ina meas- 
ure past. 

| submit these remarks with diffidence, as I am 
not much accustomed to writing ; and especially*as 
my ideas, in one particular, differ from those of most 
of my brethren in the profession.—President of 
the Agricultural Society of Steuben County. 


On the Management of Cows. 


Having formerly kept a large number of cows, I 
observed many amongst them that dried up their 
milk so early in the fall, that they were not profita- 
bie, while others, with the same keeping, gave milk 
in plenty until Jate in the season. I likewise have 
often heard my neighbors observe, that some of their 
cows, though very good in the fore part of the sea- 
son, dried up of their milk so early, that they were 
unprofitable, and they should have to put them off; 
| accordingly thought it expedient to find out the 
cause, if possible: and when [ brought to mind the 
ways that some of my young cows had been kept 
and milked, | attributed the cause to the milking of 
them the first season they gave milk ; and by many 
experiments since, | have found that young cows, 
the first year they give milk, may be made, with 
careful milking and good keeping, to give milk al- 
mostany length of time required, say from the first 
of May tothe first of February following, and will 
give milk late always after, with careful milking. 
sut if they are let to dry up of their milk early in 
the fall, they will be sure to dry up their milk each 
preceding year, if they havea calf near the same 
reason of the year; and nothing but extraordinary | 
keeping will prevent it, and that but for a short time 
Ihave had them dried up of their milk much past 
that time in any preceding year. In 1820,1 had 
two heifers, which had calves in April, and after 
gelting them gentle, I set a boy to milk them for the 
season, (Which is often done the first season, on 
account of their having small teats :) he was care- 
less, and dried them both off in August. Although 
I felt satisfied I should lose the greater part of the 
profit of them afterwards, yet I took it upon me 
the following year to milk them myself, and give 
them good feed, but to no purpose. 1 could not 
tnake thern give milk much past the same time they 
dried the year before. I have two cows now that 
were milked the first year they had calves, until 
near the time of their calving again, and have con- 
tinued to give milk as late ever since, if we will 

wilk them.—R. Woodward, of Suffolk. 


Trifolium Incarnatam. 


This fine variety of clover appears to be attracting 
much deserved attention in England, and many ex- 
perunents are being made with respect to the prop- 
er mode of cultivating it. The plan pursued there 
by many persons of setting it on ploughed land 
teems to be giving way to a more certain and prac- 
ticable mode of culture. A writer in the Farmer’s 
Magazine, who signs himself “ A Constant reader” 
Rives the result of a series of experiments which he 
had made, that, so far as they go, would establish 
tie fact that, to ensure success toa crop of this lux- 
unantand nutritious grass it is necessary it should 
either be sown stubble or grass-sward. He remarks || 
that in September, 1834, he sowed three small pie- 
ces of light land ; one of which he mowed green for 
horses and never had the same quantity per acre of 
either tares or lucerne; that all kinds of stock are 
fond of it, and thrive astonishingly upon it: another 
piece was mown for stock and made the best of hay 
—the third piece stood for seed, and produced about 





In September, 1835, he sowed two pieces of 
wheat stubble, where the clover layer had entire- 
ly failed before the wheat crop, and a piece of bar- 
ley stubble which had also tired of clover, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a good plant upon each. 

His mode of culture is—first, to use a large har- 
row to raise a mould; then to level it with small 
harrows twice over, and finish with a heavy two- 
horse roller, as the lapd cannot be made too solid. 





HUSBANDRY. 


“ Good luck to the Hoof and the Horn ; 
Good luck to the Flock and the Fleece ; 
Good luck to the Growers of Corn, 

With ihe blessings of Plenty and Peace.” 








Choice Seeds for Farmers. 


NX French white Sugar Beet, imported, 
Mangel Wurtzel, or Fiela Beet. 

English purple Top Ruta —_ 

Large Orange Carrot, for stock, 

White Dutch Clover, perennial Rye Grass, Lucern, Tri- 
foil, Skinless Oats, Broom Corn, &c. &c. For sale at the 
Rochester Seed Store No.5 Arcade Hall, by 

feb 25 REYNOLDS ¢ BATEHAM. 





Kk EDIE & HOUGHTON, Importers of English 

Field and Garden Seeds, beg to apprize the public that 
they will offer for sale this month the largest importation of the 
choicest and best varieties of every kind of Garden and Field 
Seeds ever offered to the public in Western New-York, all of 
which have been selected from the most eminent growers in 
the Old Country, (and of the growth of 1836,) which, together 
with a large assortment of Seeds of American growth, they 
confidently submit to the public as being unequalled by any 
ever offered in any part of the United States, and by adhering 
to a strict determination of offering no other seeds but the vi- 
tality of which shall have been tested, they solicit a share of 
the public patronage. 

K. & H. deem it necessary to state, that Mr. Kedie’s inti- 
mate connection in England with most of the practical and 
scientific agriculturists, horticulturists and botanists, with 
whom he has passed all the former part of his life, gives him an 
advantage in his selection of seeds for the public good, not sur- 
passed by any other establishment in the Union. 

No. 6 Buffalo-street, west corner store of the Eagle Block, 

Catalogues to be had at the store. ° 

The highest price paid in cash for Grass Seed. 


Rochester, Feb. 7, 1837. feb 25 





Imported Cattle For Sale. 


O BE SOLD AT AUCTION, on Wednesday the 15th 
March next, at the house of Charles Morgan, town of 
Lafayette, Onondaga county, at 1] o'clock, P. a. one Bull, two 
years and four months old; one Cow, five years old, and calf; 
and one Heifer, three years old, in calf—of the Devonshire 
Breed. These animals were imported last year, and were se- 
lected from some of the best herds in England. Persons de- 
sirous of possessing well bred and handsome cattle, will do well 
to attend to this. Lafayette, Onondaga Co. Feb. 20, 1837. 
feb25 2t JOHN COWLEN. 





Morus multicaulis Seed. 


oe undersigned offers fur sale the seed of the genuine 
. Morus multicaulis, imported direct from France by 
Smith & Sons, New-York, and warranted to be the growth of 
1836. Said sced ts put up in half ounce papers, and will! be 
sent per mail, free of charge, to any part of the U.S, on the 
receipt of $3 for one, or $5 for two papers. Notes of all sol- 
vent banks received in payment, This seed is warranted to 
produce the genuine Chinese variety, and the money in all 
cases will be refunded on satisfactory proof to the contrary. 
Short directions furnished to each order, for cultivators, 
SETH WHALEN, P. M, 


feb 25 5t Whalen’s Store, N. Y. 








Morus Multicaulis. 


OSEPH DAVENPORT offers for sale 50,000 plants of 
ey the true Chinese Mulberry, or Morus multicaulis. Trees 
willbe carefully packed and forwarded as early as desired. 
Orders must be sent to Colerain, Mass. tillthe 15th of March: 
after which time to Hartford,Ct. All inquiries will be attend 
ed to at his plantation, 5 miles south-west of the city. Ear! 
orders only will be supplied, as arrangements will be mede tw 
use all not called tor soon, 


Colerain, Jan. 23, 1837. 


AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 


7 publisher of the Genesee Farmer, grateful for the 
patronage hitherto extended to his Agricultural papers, 
would give notice that a new volume (the 7th) of 

The Genesee Farmer, will commence on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1837. It will be enlarged and otherwise improved, and 
no exertions spared to sustain the high rank it has attained. 
It is published every Saturday. in quarto form, making an an- 
nual volume of 416 pages, at $2 a year, payable in advance. 

The 2d volume of the Monruiy Genesee Farmer also 
commences on the first of January. It is published on the 
first of each month, 16 pages large octavo, at 50 cen's a year— 
Seven copies for $3—Twelve for $5, always in advance, All 
letters to come free of postage. 

tt_#” Postmasters, and others in allsections of the country, 
are respectfully invited to act as agents to procure subscribers 
for these papers. 

HF Editors with whom we exchange, are reunested to co- 








twelve bushels per acre, 


py the above, 











Rochester Seed Store—1837.—No. 5 Arcade Hall. 


R EYNOLDS & BATEHAM having made their arrange- 
ments for the season, would inform the public that they 
are now prepared to execute orders for all kinds of sexps, at 
short notice, , 
They have just received from one of the most respectable 
dealers in London, a large supply of English seeds, which were 
shipped to their order last fall, of the growth of 1836—which, 
together with their assortment of American growth, renders 
their present stock the most extensive and cumplete ever offered 
in this country. Their experience in the business in this place, 
and their extensive acquaintance with seed growers and deal- 
ers, enables them to obtain the greatest variety of seeds, from 
the best sources,and on the most favorable terms; as well as 
to select such as are best adapted to the soil and climate of 

this country. 

Wishing to sustain the reputation of the RocnesteR Seep 
STexe, the proprietors are determined to sell only such arti- 
cles, and at such prices, as will give general satidhetion, aod 
ensure a continuation of the liberal patronage they have hith- 
erto received, 

Merchants and others supplied with seeds at wholesale, by 
weight, or in boxes for retailing, at a liberal discount, Cata- 
logues may be had at tlie store gratis, or sent by mail if de- 
sired. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM., 
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Superior Garden and Agricultural Seeds. 


HE subscriber has now on hand a full supply of Garden 

and Field Seeds, growth of 1836, among which are all 

the finest Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Brocolie, Radishes, Peas, 

&c. that are cultivated in England, France and Holland, to- 

gether with every sert that can be raised to advantage in our 

own country, and which are grown expressly for my use, from 

stock furnished and raised by the most experienced gardeners 

in this country: in short every article emanating trom my 
store, warranted genuine and fresh. 

Also, Skinless Oats, Potato Oats, 44!b. weight to the bush« 
el, Perennial Rye Grass, White Clover, Lucerne or French 
Clover, Orchard Grass, Herds Grass, White Mulberry and 
Yellow Locust Seeds, Spring Tares or Veiches, genuine 
Mangel Wurtzel, Ruta Baga and Field Turnep Seeds, weil 
worth the attention of Farmers, 

Wholesale dealers supplied on accommodating terms. Price 
lists, by the pound and bushel, furnished on application, as al- 
so catalogues of my whole collection, gratis, 

Flower roots, hulb g'asses, green house plants, the best 
books on gardening, &c. at various prices, bird seed of every 
sort, pearl barley, oatmeal, embden grets for gruel, split peas, 
white and brown mnstard seed, garden flower pots and garden 
tools, russian bass mats. 

The Flower Seed department embraces the choicest variety 
to be found in this country, in which are included choice double 
dahlia seed, carnation and choice pinks, German and China 
asters, splendid double balsams, with an addition of several 
new varieties, accompanied witha printed direction for cul- 
ture and management, 

Orders will be punctually attended to, and carefully packed 
and forwarded as directed, But as the collection of distant 
debts is often troublesome, and sumstimes impracticable, it is 
desired that satisfactory references be made to persons in Al- 
bany, when the order is pot accompanied with the money. 


SEED CORN—The subscriber has a quantity of the cele- 
brated 12 rowed Dutton Corn, raised by J. Buel. The advan- 
tages of raising this corn are its prolific qualities, being easily 
made to yield from 70 to 80 bushels to the acre, and its early 
maturity, ripening in about 100 days from time of planting. 


W. THORBURN, 
No.317 N. Market-st. Albany. 


Chinese Mualberries, &c. i. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE STILL ON HAND THE FOLLOWING: 


30,000 Morus multicaulis, the wood of which is fully 


matured, there having been no premature 
frosts on Long Island this season. Also, 50,000 cuitings can 
be supplied, 


20,000 Ingrafted Trees, of the new Chinese Mulberry, with 
large thick leaves, remarkable for the quantity of nutritious 
matter; this species being sufficiently hardy for the most 
northern latitudes, and possessing all the adyantages of the 
Morus multicaulis, These are from $3 to 6 feet in height, 


30,000 Hybrid Morus mulficaulis, with large leaves and 
close joints, 5 to 6 feet in height. 


$5,000 Florence Mulberry, with entire leaves, in which 
point they differ from the common white Muiberry. These 
are imported direct from the best silk district of France, are 
from 1 1-2 to 2 1-2 feet im heiglit, and will be sold at very low 
rates. 

60lhs. White Italian Mulberry Seed. 

Priced catalogues of Trees, Green House Plants, Dahlias, 
Garden Seeds, &c. will be sent to every applicant. 


WM. PRINCE & SONS. 
Linnean Garden and Nurseries, Flushing. 


To be Sold, 


VERY excellent Farm, beautifully situated, adjoining 

the village of Ancaster, near the head of lake Ontario, 
Upper Canada, abou: 7 miles from Hamilton and Burlington 
Bay ; consisting of 200 acres (40 chains wide by 50 chains 
deep.) About 120 are in cultivation. There is a comfortable 
house, a well, &c. frame barn, a stable, wagon house separate 
from the barn, a good old orchard in full bearing, and the farm 
is well watered, having the Ancaster mill stream passing thro’ 
it, and affords a sufficient fall for a flour mill. As two of the 
surveyed lines of the great western rail-road pass through the 
farm, the probability is that many village lots may be sold on 
the line adopted. Apply to the proprietor on the premises, or 


to the subscriber in Rochester, 
janl4 6 LUTHER TUCKER. 
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Method of Cultivating the China Bean. Domestic Medicine. or three weeks, at which time we wean ther 
The land should be naturally rich, or artificially The castors on a dinner table, are said, by a late |] ring the whole process, from two to Setetahen is - — 
made so, for it is in vain to attempt the rearing of || London work, to be a kind of medicine chest con- || of age, calves should be well supplied with msi 4 
this plant upon poor land. taining drugs of great virtues. 1. Salt.—T his is a |} hay, salt and provender, such as oats, wheat — . 
Land which has produced, the preceding year, || decided cathartic in the dose of half anounce. Itis |] and oil cake, ground fine. : Frspeey — 
a goodcropof wheat, barley, or Indian corn, may |/also a vermifuge in large doses. Criminals in Hol-|| “ The particular advantages to be derived from th | 
very proper! - be selected for this purpose. If the |/land were formerly sentenced to live without salt, || above method of treatment, are the following: : bee 
soil is of a clay or loamy nature, it should be fall- |jand became serribly afflicted with worms. 2. Vin-|} “1. [tis much cheaper than to let ammeay i i a 
ploughed 5 in the spring, when the surface is sufli- || egar.—This is refrigerent and diaphoretic, and ap-||the ordinary way whereas it makes a great saving Y Do ment 
ciently dry, let it be harrowed across the furrows. |} plied externally, is moderately stimulant. If an || cream for butter,and that without injuring the cz Ms 4 i “7 
As soou after the middle of May as the weather || overdose of soda has been taken, or if any other al-||if they are pro erly attended ; i act ie , i! 
will permit, let it be again sloughed, harrowed, and |} kali, it is < 3. ay CU capuiandia tax Be 
2 , let it be again ploughed, , an ali, itis a certain antidote. 3. Mustard.—Mustard * 2. It prevents calves from moaning or pinir : = 
marked out for planting, with the rows twenty-six || emetic is said to be infalliblein the cholera; a mus- |} so much while weaning as they would otherwise o = selec 
inches o— Where large quantities are grown, || tard poultice is almost equal to a blister plaster. 4. when taken from the cows. me  montl 
a hand drill, such as the English farmers use for the |] Olive Oil—T his says the dispensaries, is “ demmul- “3. It notonly prevents the cows being injured : ad 
like purpose, will no doubt be found quite advanta- |} cent, relaxant and laxative.” It is an antidote || in consequence of the calves biting the teats br al . = 
geous; but an acre or two can be dropt, like Indi- |] against acrid poisons, and seems to be obnoxious to || so prevents their holding back the milk fr th ‘ 7 = 
an corn, and soon covered witha hoe. The hills || worms, killing them it is supposed, by stopping || milker which often serves to diminish th olen a 
along the rows, may be put within a foot of each || some of their breathing holes. Besides, it relieves || of milk afterwards i Jit :, 
other, and should severally contain five or six beans. || the pain occasioned by the application of pungent * The only disadvantage to be found in the ab« : 
hie soil put over them, should be light, and about || acrid substances to the skin. 6. Pepper.—This re-|| method of treatment is, that it requires beans digs : = 
a an inch rye In three or four days, they will lieves diarrheea and the relaxed sore throat. Pep- || labor to feed them, where they thrive equally well 
egin to appear above ground. When the plants || erin, the alkaloid extract from the pepper, has cured |/ in every respect as those do which are permitted 
have got four or five leaves, the weeds will begin |/the ague in the hands of Dr. Meli and others.— |} suck in the ordinary way.”—Ne p E o Fi — 
to grow | then run a small plough between the || New England Farmer. | a hc nA alma fi 7 
Ss. i “ ‘ < P > . - . 4 att 
ite 1 a i: oc gg a bara with . mand wih aoemnuaen The following premiums will be paid by the Mil- : > ‘ 
ght, process must be re _ Management of Cows. waukee County Agricultural Society, for th : 
peated, and your work is done until harvest. Cows which are expected to calve, ought to be|| tation into said Co f he sapeen of vuniaia, me 
About the middle of August, the leaves turn yel- lodged by themselves in some convenient place,un- |} ing therei +4 a Sata lt 
low, and begin to fall off, and the pods become dry, der cover for a week or two before calving, as such || jy elm toes Sentl? unin 
snap open, and scatter away their contents, if not || care may be the means of saving the life of the calf. moe “‘. vata mrnaee Stallion, hy dollars. | are 
gathered in due season. Now let them be pulled care- and perhaps of the dam also, In order that it may ‘ pb ae Band 
fully by hand, and laid in small heaps. In a few be ascertained what is the time when cows may be 2 , A Cow, fifteen © i = 
days, they willbe sufficiently dry for threshing, and expected to calve, an account should be kept of the es ra a oo ey as . 
in ten weeks from the time of planting, may be tit lime when each cow is put to the bull. The day ‘ mice’ ae it 
for market.—S. Reynolds of Mont. — night after a cow has calved, she should be put " pore hen vs . @s 
—— ; under cover, her drink should be luke and she wong. yi 
Golden Ball, nak thd exposed 1 ha lemaneia ey sine re ia she || Fortwo bushels of the best kind of winter wheat, wh 
We noticed this apple last spring, and it is so Inflamed teats should be washed ‘with two ten dollars. . . so | 
good, and as we have further particulars we give it drachms of sugar of lead in a quart of water. For two bushels of the best kind of spring wheat, ma 
afurther notice. It is raised in Norway by Jona- Should tumors appear, apply a common warm ten collars. ; . % 
than Hall, Esq. He cannot trace its origin; ten ||™4sh of bran, with a little lard. or Tae PORNEty ot (fe Neat Hass OF cbte, Rre ae- “ne 
years ago he procured scions from several places ||. To preventcows from sucking their own milk, it lars. " 
and the tree that now produces these excellent ap- |] 8 Said that rubbing the teats frequently with old and rhb ea yay alleen “hg Bar ati vie 
ples was then a small scion set near the ground. || S%0Dg smelling cheese, is effectual. “ niente Ds tephra we sag? "4 
It is doubtless a new variety that originated in some The following prescription for drying cows, alse east al deans ogy wong 
part of this state. These apples are of the largest which continue to give milk till too near the time of _ dafedh ter ry9, ve Gamers. "s 
size, round—color bright yellow ; they are of an ex- their calving; or to expedite their becoming fat mee one bushel r potatous, 3 comers. i 
cellent flavor, very mild, pleasant and rich, good for || @20ugh to be good beef, is taken from Monks’ Acri-||__.. be wheat, oats, corn, barley, rye and potatoes, Klio 
cooking and eating. The most of them are now in cultural Dictionary, an English work of establish- bo Nebo saa ghee parr in: Sigh echa vet 
their prime, though some are decaying. We sup- ed reputation. © The Fair to be held at the first annual meeting of = 
pose that they are generally in use from December “ Take an ounce of powdered alum; boil it in as eveindy, un the Seyt 5 weeeey te re «i 
till March, and that they may, with some pains, be || ‘WO puarts of milk till it turns to whey ; then take a Liberal premiums will also be paid tor aeons OD . 
kept till June. They are very productive, and one || large handful of sage, and boil it in the whey, till er articles brought into the country, as may be deem- | 
great advantage is, that the tree bears every year. || YOU reduce it to one quart; rub her udder with a lit- od worthy. Dy, tee Board ot Dacre. = 
The little scion set ten years ago, produced 5 bush- tle of it, and give her the rest by way of drink ; milk Dy creer of the Board of Miveswrs. oa 
els in 1835, and 6 bushels in 1836. We think that her clean before you give it to her, and as you see phe kc a os ie ™ 
this is not only one of the best, but the very need, repeatit. Draw a little milk from her every Attest, wha 
best apple in its season, worth more than any || Second or third day, lest her udder be over-charged.” I. A. Larnam, Sec’y. ° 
other brought to this market. Mr. Hall has |} —New England Farmer. ren —-- est 
left. few at our office for sale, and those who ages wes bly chin >! Experiments tried in a well or drill hole, 800 feet 6a 
choose can taste and judge for themselves. We Th _ Rearing Calves. deep, at Montpelier, Vt., have shown that the in- _ 
shall have a very few of these scions; they are ||p ~ foHlowing mode of rearing Calves, adopted || crease of heat in descending, is at the rate of one roc 
scarce as the tree has been too much cut already. : ma gonsey Crewe enay Shakers, in Canterbu- || degree for every 80 feet. Such an increase would - 
We set sume last spring and shall scchabli be able ry, 7 . Was communicated ina letter from Fran- || indicate that in descending towards the earth’s cen- len 
to furnish scions another year.— Yankee Farmer cis Winkley, to Levi Bartlett, of Warren, N. H.|| tre, at no very great distance from its surface, the 
ANAT YORE YES . and was published in the N. EK. Farmer, in 1824; || heat must be such as to hold in a state of fusion any 
Fortyefold Potato. but such have been the changes since that period, in body with which we are acquainted, and would _ 
This fine variety, which we have frequently noti- a subscription list that it would probably be new || seem to prove that the globe is in fact in the depths tog 
cud‘ead whieh has beta Geltivated 100 considerable “ of our readers, _ of its interior, a large mass of materials, heated to req 
extent the past season, and is likely to be more so k et calves that come in the fore part of March, || melting. How far the above experiment may goto ~ 
the coming one, is an’ enormous producer, and we suck a week or ten days, then take them from the || account for the existence of the hot springs which Ti 
have been informed by several gentlemen Aw « thot a giving them a moderate allowance of new ||are found in various countries, we leave it to the tlh 
grown it, that the quantity of slehenoeint shaurally re to drink till they have learned to drink it freely || scientific to decide ; one thing is certain, that what- 
fuasid in & hill te hres times the number cap ad _ put in some skimmed milk; and we feed them || ever may be the state of things at the centre of our ; ws 
sort. Owing to this large number, the potatoes are ms — —— skimmed milk, taking care to give it)| ball, people on its outside,are too often apt to get in- pom 
consequently, not so large in size as they would be || th about the temperature of milk taken directly from || to hot water.— New England Farmer. 7 
were there not’so many in a hill; a gentleman who cow, by heating a part of it and mixing it with ne 
raised apwards of fifty bushels year before last, ob. Aes very ee be taken not to scald the milk, || Murper.—Murder of what? Why of a beef- th 
served this, and, the past season, ordered but one fi t — ; also not to give them any sour milk, || steak! See that cook—she puts a good beef steak ts 
potato to be planted i a. a? or this will make them scour. The g - ire. i 
p ina hill; but when the crop || sel hic ur. Lhe trough or ves- || Over a slow fire, instead of a hot one. Instead of £0 
was dug the unmber of potatoes was found to ip _ he which they drink their milk, should likewise || doing it quick, she broils itslowly for an hour ; then ci 
nearly as great as the year before. The coming let - ; a and not suffered to become sour. We | it is as tough as leather. Then she greases it tll it , 
season he imforms us that he shall cut them ar ate ) s. e “ k stand about twelve hours before it is || Swims in rancid butter. When it is cold, or nearly . 
sets, and in this manner one potato will plant three || ni bf os 3 giving a calf at first about four quarts, || $0, she brings it onthe table. Is not this murder ? : 
or four hills: what the result will be remains to be “ a moraing ; increasing the mess as need re- : 
4 ; but we have no doubt that the potatoes will ayes ry eee aL eks old, from which time till|| Importation op wHEAT.—Within a few days . 
rsteareiech eo and of much larger size. The day. » he will require, perhaps 12 quarts per row has arrived at this port from foreign ports, as ™ 
| + aan errr te wd bose tous that he thinks it is ~ © When about ten weeks old, w : Ake ollows—Bremen, 1938 bags wheat; Marseilles, 8000 
reaten.— Am. Gard. Mag. || ish the quantity of milk f bou ne to diene Sno ene Sees eee ae " 
fi or about the space of two || 160 casks wheat.—WN. y. News, F'eb. 15th. 
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